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RELIGIOUS. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


We notice that this work is frequently spoken of in high } 
terins in some respectable journals, and the opposition to it 
peremptorily set down to the charge of sectarianism and 


bigotry. Weare compelled to believe that they ho speak 
of the book in this manner, either have not read it with at- 
tention, or have no serious belief in the divine inspiration 
of the Seriptures. It is of exar tly the same character with 


thatelass of writings which prepared the way 19 Germany 


! for the fearful outbreaking of gross infidelity, which after- 


wards made the Lutheran church in that country an aston- 


Whoever 


, . nine 
may cry out upon sectartanism and bigotry, the guardians 


ishment and a by-word throughout Christendgm. 
ef our faith, with the exainple of Germany before them, 
must not be silent on such an oceasian. ‘The looseness, the 
unbelieving imsinnations, the groundless conjectural ex- 
planations, of Prof. Milman, strike at the root of all vener- 
ation for the Bible as an infallible revelation from God 
He hoe the levity of the Germano writers without their leara- 
ing; their mreverence without their laborious researc he 
We do not suppose that Prof Milman intended any evil; 
he was probably not aware of the extent ol the liberties 
which he has taken. If he had known how cenderly w wim- 
hearted Christians love their Bible, he would not for the 
world have treated it 80. 

The following valuable remarks 00 the subject we copy 
from the London Cliristian Observer, & work well known 
for its ability and moderation ; 

«“ We perused the work at its first publication, 
and were so deeply afl cted at its contents, that we 
were proceedi ig t ydraw upa somewhat full reply 
to its exceptionable statements, and only Waited 
Hil we could go through the details with the care 
and at the length whieh appeared to us desirable 
to counteract its evil tendency. In the mean time, 
the celebrity of the reputed author, Mr. Milman, 
and the character of the work itself, have caused it 
: he so widely canvassed, and its prin iples to be 
sy fully exp sed, that we think it now unnecessary 
ysiav the slain. Our pages not being con- 
fined to t ogical students, but familiarly domes- 
ticated in families, Wwe are always unwilling unne- 
cessarily to protrude neological expositions | l'serip- 
ture, or light and flippant allusions to sacred things, 
even for the sake of refutation, In the present 
case. the task is unnecessary; for it ts refutation 
sufficient that the work in question is triumphantly” 
displayed in the windows of Carlile, by the side ot 
Paine’s Age of Reason and similar productions. 


thrice ft 


cement 
When a work reaches that degradation, we cease 
So far as we are | 


to think it requisite to review It. 
eoncerned, our readers may live and die in happy 
ignorance of the irreverence with which, under the 
grave name of history, sacred things may be asso- 
ciated with indecorous images: they may read their 
matin portion of holy writ, without being haunted 
through the day with the chilling notion that mir- 
acles, if not wholly juggles, are at least only natu- 
ral phenomena; and retire 

pers, ¢ lified y | / 
without dreaming of sheiks an Jemirs, transmutng 


to rest after their ves- 


prophets into poets, al d the champions of Israel 
into gallant insurgents and guerilla lea lers. 

« But with all the faults of Mr. Milman’s book, 
the censure upon it, however severe, Ought, in or- 
der to bej ist, to be discriminating. We cannot 
bring our minds to think him an infidel, or a willing 
ahettor of infidels; and Carlile’s * fraternal hug’ 1s 


a gratuitous insult, which entitles him to sympathy, 
rather than indignation, ‘The convicted blasphe- 
iner rej vices if he ean any 
sired from any decent man’s garmeut to paten the 
leprous tatters of brutal nh lelity; and to pluage an 
Oxford professor must be doubly Mr. 
Milman is wronged by this base appropriation: he 
traved upon the borders of the hostile campy; but 

would trust unwitti vy, not intending really to 


ng 
enlist himself in the ranks of the enemy. 


where collect a stray 


glorious, 


Between 
his purpose and its resuit we consider it but justice 
to make this distinction. ‘To say nothing of ligh- 

motives, it seems not likely that a clergyman tn 
Professor Mila would have alienated 
his friends, offended the publie, and impeded hits 
prospects in ile, by the publication of such a work, 
it he had himself fully discerned the tendencies of 
his own system. He probably intended to write a 
livht and entertaining history, and imagined that 
the Jewish History might be so treated: that his 
book would be 60 dangerous and exceptionable as 
it is, was no partof his calculations. At the same 
time, could any man whose views of divine revela- 
tion are what they ought to be, have written such 
a book? He has made the enemivs of God to blas- 
pheme; he has made the hearts of the righteous 
sad; and he owes it to himself, to the University of 
Oxford, to the world, and to his God, to make his 
palinode as public as his offence. | He has been ani- 
madverted upon in the pulpit of St. Mary’s, by a 
brother professor, in the able and interesting dis- 
course now before us: in the same pulpit should 


n’s station 


we glally hear him express tus deep regret for | 
what he has written, and * preach the faith’ which 


his book has a tendency to ‘destroy.’ Such a 
course would gain him the reverence of every hon- 
est and Christian mind.” 


For th: Boston Recorder. 

WITITERSPOON ON JUSTIFICATION, 
Mr. Epiror,—Messrs. J. S. & C. Adams, of 
Amherst, have just issued from the press, a volume 
of 264 pages, containing the Treatises of Wither- 
spoon on Justification and Regeneration, with an 
introductory Essay, by William Wilbertorce, Fisq. 
The publication of this excellent little work is very 
timely. Its objectis to atford a distinct delineation 
of the grand outlines of the Christian character; 


to exhibit the fundamental principles of Christiani- | 


ty; and to point out clearly the etlects which these 
principles avill infallibly produce, when they are 
rightly apprehended and felt. [ know of no work, 
which, on account of its high practical character, 
is better suited just at this time, to counteract the 


influence of that disposition to engage in unprofit- | 


able speculations in Theology, for which this age 
is socouspicuous. “The works of this excellent di- 
vine are comparatively but little known; and 


where known, | suspect, are by no means properly | 
eppreciated.—W itherspoon was familiarly acquaint | 


ed with the writings of those eminent men who 
flourished in the 17th century, and drank deeply 


from the fountain of practical Divinity, which they | 


3) abundantly supplied 


. No man can rise from 


the perusal of this litte volume, [ am persuaded, | 


without being profited. For while it contains the 
most accurate statements of the genuine principles 
of the Christian character, it abounds in powerful 


appeals te the conscience and the heart; and is thus | 
excellently adapted to assist every Christian in the | 


great work of growing up into Christ Jesus in all 
things. 

The introductory Essay by Wilberforce is an 
interesting and useful addition to the book.—It is 
written in his usual style; and cannot fail to be 
read with interest and protit. The Publishers de- 


by the taith of saints and patriarchs, | 


serve the thanks of the Christian public, for pre- 
senting them with this excellent work in so cheap 
a lore. 
the means of great good. A CLERGYMAN, 
From the Biblical Repertory. 
Important adinission of the Rationalists, as to the 
doctrines of the Bible. 

‘The assertion is very often made, by the oppos- 
ers of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, that 
those opinions usually denominated orthodox, are 
not really taughtin the word of God, but that 
the S.S. properly interpteted, teach little more 
than the simple doctrines of Natural Religion. 
In selfdelence they are obliged to assume this 
ground as long as they profess to believe in the di- 
vine authority of the word of God; but when they 
have advanced so far as to regard the Bible, as a 
mere human production, they are at liberty to ad- 
mit that they contain doctrines, which they cannot, 
and do not believe. The consequence is, that it is 
no unusual thing to hear Rationalists of this class, 
candidly admitting that the S. S. do teach the or- 
thodox faith, although they reject all its leading 
principees. 
Berlin, for June, contains a striking instance of this 
kind. 

A Reviewer in the Journal for Theological Lit- 
erature, (lor 1802, p. 594,) published by the late 
Protessor Gabler, one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Rationalists—in noticing the conver- 


sion of a celebrated "Pheologian frow neology to 


“This, | 


orthodoxy, makes the following remarks. 
doubtless appears very strange; but it may be easi- 
ly accounted for, from the explanation given by the 
author himsell, and may have been the case with 
inany thinking Theologians before him. Not- 
withstanding all his heterodoxy, he retained his 
faith in an immediate divine revelation through Je- 
sus Christ, and in miracles; professing, however, 
only to believe in Biblical theology and the histor- 
ical sense of the New Testament. And it was very 
natural, as he was no friend of forced Interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures, that he should gradually 
return to complete, although somewhat m vlerated 
orthodoxy.” ‘To this, Professor Gabler, (himselt 
a Rationalist) adds—* In our opinion this is a ne- 
cessary consequence—for whoever proceeds from 
the principle of an immediate divine revelation 
through Christ, and is still decidedly heterodox, 
must either do the utmost violence to the clearest 
expressions of the New Testament, or be exceed- 
ingly inconsistent in all his reasoning, for an um- 
partial view of Biblical Theology—as a history of 
the doctrines of the New ‘Testament, must in its 
nature be pretty much orthodox. 
belief in an immediate revelation and miracles ts 
weakened by Philosophy and History, and gives 
way to at most a belief in a mediate revelation, 
that Biblical orthodoxy can assume the form of ra- 
tional heterodoxy. Here we may easily see, in 
what sense the orthodox may be right, When they 
accuse the heterodox of inconsistency.” 





SELECTIONS. 


Lord Jesus! most anuable, most g 
powerful! thou hast saul, 
truth, and the lite.” A way w ut aberration, 
truth without a cloud, and hfe without end. ‘Thou 
hast shown me the way, thou hast taught me the 
truth, thou hast promised melife. ‘Tt 


way ithe rile, 


rious, most 
‘lam the way, the 


stl + 


tu Wast my 
thou wast my truth in counsel, thou 

life in reward. Usher. 

Jf ei 


Shait be my 


If a judgment should be removed while sin re- 
judg 

mains, it is not removed in merey, but in anger, 

for, many times, God gives over punishing tn dis- 

pleasure, as a man throweth away the rod when 


his 8 laris incorrigible. bre. 


REYNOLDS. 
When prayers are strongest, mercies are nearest. 
one [dd 
If we felt nothing vars, they might make us 
despair; if nothing but mercies, they would make 
us secure, It the whole year were summer, the 
sap of the earth would be exhausted, 
were winter, it would be quite buried. 
mer breaks metal, and the 


Ho the whole 
The ham- 
Jive melts ity and then 
you may east itintoany shape. Judgments break, 
Mercies melt: and then, if ever, the soul is fit to be 
cast into God’s mould. { Id. 
——_ 

Salvation by grace is not asubject which grows 
out of date in afew months. ‘This glorious doe- 
trine has been the joy of the church, in all ages, on 
earth: and it will be the song of all that have re- 
ceived it in truth throughout the ages of eternity, 
and be pursued in the heavenly regions with ever 
growing admiration and delight. DopprinGe. 





CHEROKEE NATION. 

From the Cherokee Phornix. 
«* Committee and Council of the Cher- 
in General Council convened” to the 
Veople of the United States 


Address of the 
okee Nation 


Some months ago a delegation was appointed by | 


the constituted authorities of the Cherokee nation, 
to repair to the City of Washington, and, in be- 


half of this nation, to lay before the Government of 


the United States such representations, as should 


seem most likely to secure to us as a people that | 


protection, aid, and good neighborhood, which had 
been so often promised to us, and of which we 
stand in great need. Soon alter their arrival in 
the City they presented 
from our National Council, asking for the inter- 
position of that body in our behalf, especially with 
reference to the laws of Georgia, which were sus- 
pended in a most terrifying manner over a large 
part of our population, and protesting in the most 
decided terms against the operation of these laws. 
In the course of the winter they presented petitions 


to Congress, signed by more than four thousand of 


our citizens, including probably more than nine- 


teen twentieths, and for aught we can tell ninety- | 
nine hundredths, of the adult males of the nation | 


(our whole population being about sixteen thou- 
sand,) pleading with the assembled representatives 
of the American people, that the solemn engage- 
ments between their fathers and our fathers may 


be preserved, as they have been till recently, in full | 


force and continued operation; asking, in a word, 
for protection against threatened usurpation, and 


fora faithful execution ofa guaranty, which is per- | 
fectly plain inits meaning, has been repeatedly and | 


rigidly enforeed in our favor, and has received the 
sanction of the government of the United States 
for nearly forty years. 


dL } 
More thana vear ago we were Officially given to 


: ’ P r » Men 
understand by the Secretary of War, that the y res- 
ident could not protect us against the laws of Geor- 
gia. ‘This information was entirely unexpected; 


as it went upon the principle, that treaties made | 
between the United States and the C herokee Na- | 


tion have no power to withstand the legislation of 
separate States; and of course, that they have no 


TL hope it will be extensively read, and be | 


The Evangelical Church Magazine of | 


a legislative act, that they 
| lands and would have them. 


| painful sus 


It is only when | 


| date fixed by Georg 


| are informed by those, who arecompetent to | 


| ed as sanctioning the pretensions of Georg 


to Congress a petition | 


} Circumstances, 


terests would be promoted by our expulsion, or ex- 
termiaation, It would be impossible to describe 
the sorrow, which affected our minds, on learning 


that the Chief magistrate of the United States 


had come to this conclusion, that all his illustrious 


| predecessors had held intercourse With us on prin- 


ciples which could not be sustained; that they had 


; made promises of vital importance to us, which 


could not be fulfilled—promises made hundreds of 
times, inalmost every conceivable Manner,—often 
in the form of solemn treaties, some Utnes in letters 
written by the Chief magistrate with his own 
hand, very often in letters written by the Secreta- 
ry of War under his direction, sometimes orally by 
the President and the Secretary to our chiefs, and 
frequently and always, both orally and in writing, 


by the Agent of the United States residing among 


us, Whose most ifmportant business tt Was, to see 

the guaranty of the U. States faithfully executed, 
Soou after the war of the'Re volucon, as we have 

learned from our fathers, the Cherokees looked up- 


(on the promises of the whites with great distrust 
, and suspicion; but the frank and magnanimous con- 


duct of General Washington did much to allay 
these feelings. ‘The perseverance of successive 
Presidents, and especialy of Mr. Jefferson, in the 
same course of poiicy, and in the constant assur- 
ance that our country should remain inviolate, ex- 
cept so faras we voluntarily ceded it, nearly ban- 


| ished anxiety in regard to encroachments from the 


whites. To this resultthe aid which we received 
from the United States iv the attempts of our peo- 
ple to become civilized, and the kind etlorts of be- 
nevolent societies, have greatly contributed. Of 
late years, however, much solicitude was oceasion- 
ed among our people by the claims of Georgia. 
This solicitude arose from an apprehension, that by 
extreme importunity, threats, and other undue in- 
fluence, a treaty would be wade, which should cede 
the territory and thus compel the inhabitants to 
remove. But it never o¢curred to us for a mo- 
ment, that without any rew treaty, without any 
assentof our rulers and people, without even a 


| pretended compact, and against our vehement and 


unanimous protestations, We should be delivered 
over to the discretion of those, who had declared by 
wanted the Cherokee 


Finding that reliet could not be obtained from 
the Chief Magistrate, axd not doubting that our 


claim to protection Was just, we made sur app ica- 


l tion toCongresa., During tour lang months our dele- 
}) gation waited atthedoersolthe National Legislature 


of the U. States, and the people at home, in the most 
learn in what 
plication would be answered; 
gress has ad 


pense, to Inanner our ap- 
and, now that Con- 
ined, on the very day before the 
a for the extension of her op- 
pressive laws over the greater part of our country, 
the d igence has been received that 
we have received no answer at all; and no depart- 


ressit nte 
stressing inte 


tment ot the Government has assured us, that we 


are to receive the desired protectio 
thee 


But just at 
ise of the session, an act was passed, by which 
halfa million of dollar+ was appropriated towards 
etfecting a removal of Indians; and we have great 
reason to fear that the influence of this act, will be 
brought to bear most injuriously upon us. The 


| passage of this act is certainly understood by the 


representatives ol Georgia as abandoniig us to 
meastres of the 
anctiouing the opinion that treaties with 

> not We 
iige, 
act coes not admit of such construc- 
; but that the passage of it, under the actual 


circumstances of the controversy, will bec 


the oppressive and cruel State, 


restrain State Legislat 


that the recen 


newer 
there 
, there 


is too much reason te fear. 
Thus have we realized with 


i 


heavy hearts, that 
our supplication has not been heard; that the pro- 
tection heretofore expenenced is now to be with- 
held; that the guaranty, 
our fathers laid 
hest porti 
that we 


in consequence of which 
aside their arms and ceded the 
ms of their country, means nothing, and 
must either emigrate to an unknowili [e- 
gion & leave the pleasant land to which we have the 
strongest attacliments, or submit to the 


ota State, which 


egisralion 
has already made our peopie out- 
aws, and enacted that any Cherokee, who shai en- 
leavour to prevent the selling of his country, shall 
be imprisoned in the Penitentiary of Georgia not 
less than four To our countrymen, 
has been melancholy inte 


vears. this 
ligence, and with the most 
bitter disappointment has it been received 

Butin the midst of our sorrows, we do not for- 
get our obligations to our friends and benefactors. 
It was with sensations of inexpressible joy, that we 
have learned, that the voice of thousands, In many 
parts of the United States, has been raised in our 
behalf, and numerous memorials offered in our 
favor, in both houses of Congress. ‘To those nu- 
merous friends, who have thus sy mpathized with 
us in our low estate, we tender our grateful ac- 
knowledgments. In pleading our cause, they have 
pleaded the cause of thé poor and deleuceless 
throughout the world. Our special thanks are 
due, however, to those honorable men, whi so ably 
and eloquently asserted our rights, in both branch- 
es of the national legislature. Their eflorts will 
be appreciated wherever the merits of this question 
shall be known; and we cannot but think, that they 
have secured for themselves a permanent reputa- 
tion among the disinterested advocates Of humani- 
ty, equal rights, justice, and good faith. We even 
cherish the hope, that these efforts, seconded and 
followed by others of a similar character, will yet 
be available, so far as to mitigate our sufferings, if 
not to effect our entire deliverance. 

Belore we close this address, permit us to etate 
what we conceive to be our relations with the U, 
States. After the peace of 1753, the Cherokees 
were an independent people; absolutely so, as 
much as any people on earth. 1 hey had been al- 
lies to Great Britain, and asa faithful ally took a 
part in the colonial war on her side. They had 
placed themselves under her protection, and had 
they, without cause, declared hostility against their 


| protector, and had the colonies been subdued, what 


might not have been their fate? But her power on 
this continent was broken. She acknowledged the 
independence of the United States, and made peace. 
The Cherokers therefore stood alone; and, in these 
continued the war. ‘They were 
then under no obligations to the United States, any 
more than to Great Britain Franee or Spain. The 
United States never subjugated the Cherokees; on 
the contrary, our fathers remained in possession of 
their country, and with arms in their hands. 

The people of the United States sought a peaee; 
and, in 1785. the treaty of Hopewell was formed, 
by which the Cherokees came under the protection 
of the United States, and submitted to such limita- 
tion of sovereignty as are mentioned in that instru- 
ment. None of these limitations, however, eflect- 
ed. in the slightest degree, their rights of self-gov- 
ernment and inviolate territory. The citizens of 
the United States had no right of passage through 


efficacy whatever, but leave our people to the mer- | the Cherokee country pe year wh aig ee _ 
’ . °% . ( y 4 ; Slip. 
cy of the neighboring whites, whose supposed in- | only in one direction, and by an express treaty sti] 


{ ulation. When the Federal Constitution was 
| adopted, the treaty of Hopewell was confirmed, 
} with all other treaties, as the supreme law of the 
{ land. In 1791, the treaty of Holston was made, 
} by which the sovereignty of the Cherokees was 
' qualified as follows: The Cherokees acknowledged 
themselves to be under the protection of the United 

j States, and of noother sovereign. They engaged 

; that they would not hold any treaty with a foreign 

| power, with any separate state of the Union, or 

' with individuals, They agreed that the United 

| States should have the exclusive right of reguiat- 

; ing their trade; that the citizens of the United 

States should havea right of way in one direction 
through the Cherokee country ; and that if an In- 
dian should do injury toa citixen of the United 

| States he should be delivered up to be tried and 
(punished. A cession of lands was a!so made to the 
{ United States. On the other hand, the United 
| States paid a sum of money; offered protection; en- 
| gaged to panish citizens of the United States, who 
| should do any injury to the Cherokees; abandoned 

white settlers on Cherokee lands to the diseretion 
| of the Cherokees; stipulated that white men should 

; not hunt on these lands, nor even enter the coun- 

, try without a passport; and gave asolemn guaran- 
ty ofall Cherokee lands not ceded. This treaty is 

« the basis of all subsequent compacts; and in none 
of them are the relations of the parties at all chan- 

' ged, 

{The Cherokees have always fulfilled their en- 
gagements. ‘They have never reclaimed those por- 
tions of sovereignty, which they surrendered by 
the treaties of Hopewell and Holston. ‘These por- 

» tions were surrendered for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the guaranty which was recommended to them 
us the great equivalent. Had they refused to come 
ply with their engagements, there is no doubt the 
United States would have enforced a compliance. 
Is the duty of fulfiling engagements on the other 
side less binding than it would be, if the Cherokees 
had the power ofenforcing their just claims? 

The people of the United States will have the 
fairness to reflect, that all the treaties between 
them and the Cherokees were made, at the solici- 
tation, and for the benefit, of the whites; that val- 
uable considerations were given for every stipula- 
tion, on the part of the United States; that it is im- 
possible to reinstate the parties in their former sit- 
vation; that there are now hundreds of thousands 
of citizens of the United States residing upon lands 
ceded by the Cherokees in these very treaties; and 

i that our people have trusted their country to the 
guaranty of the United States. If this guaranty 
fails them, in what can they trust, and where can 
they look for protection? 

We are aware, that some persons suppose it will 
he for our advantage to remove beyond the Mis- 
SISSIpPPI. We think otherwise. Our people uni- 
versaily think otherwise. ‘Thinking that it would 
be fatal to their interests, they have almost to a 
man sent their memorial to Congress, deprecating 
the necessity of a removal. "This question was dis- 

\ tinetly before their minds when they signed their 
memorial. Not an adult person can be found, who 
has notan opinion on the subject, and if the people 

| were to woderstand distinctly, that they could be 

| protected against the laws of the neigliborit yu states, 
there is probably not an adult person in the nation, 
who would think it best to remove; though possi- 
Wily a few might emigrate individually. 


| 


I here aie 
doubtless many, who 


would flee to an unknown 
country, however beset with dangers, privations 
and sutlerings, rather then be sentenced to spend 
six years in a Georgia prison for advising one of 
their neighbors not to betray his country. And 
there are others who could not think of livit gy as 
outlaws in their native land, exposed to number- 
less vexations, and excluded from being parties or 
witnesses in acourt of justice. It is incredible that 
Georgia should ever have enacted the oppressive 
iwe, to which refercuce is here made, unless she 
had posed that something extreniely terrific in 
its character Was necessary in order to make the 
Cherokees willing to remove. We are not willing 
to remove; and if we eould be brought to this ex- 
} tremity, it would be not by argument, not bécanse 
; our yu lgment was satisfied, not because our condi- 
tion will be improved; but only beeausé we can- 
not endure to be deprived of our national and indi- 
vidual rights and subjected to a process of intolera- 
| ble oppression. 

We wish to remain on the land of our fathers, 
We have a perfect and original right to claim 
without interruption or molestation. The treaties 
with us, and laws of the United States made in pur- 
suance of treaties, guaranty our residence, and our 
privileges, and secure us against intrudess, Our 
only request is, that these treaties may be fulfilled, 
and these laws executed. 

But if we are compelled to leave our country, we 
see nothing but ruin before us. ‘The country west 
of the Arkansas territory is unknown to us. From 
what we can learn of it, we have no prepossessions 
in its favor. All the inviting parts of it, as we 
believe, are preoccupied by various Indian nations, 
to which it has been assigned. ‘They would re- 
gard us as intruders, and look upon us with an 
evileye. The far greater part of that region is, 
beyond a!| controversy, badly supplied with wood 
and water; and no Indian tribe can live as agricul- 
turists without these articles, All our neighbors, 
in case of our removal, though crowded into our 
near vicinity, would speak a language totally difler- 
ent from ours, and practise different customs. 
The original possessors of that region are now 
wandering savages, lurking for prey in the neigh- 
borhood. 
would be easily tempted to turn their arms against 
peaceful emigrants. Were the country to which 
we are urged much better than it is represented to 
he, and were it free from the objections which we 
have made to it, still it is not the land of our birth, 
ner of our atlections. It contains neither the 
scenes of our childhood, nor the graves oi our fa- 
thers. 

The removal of families to a new country, even 
under the most favorable auspices, and when the 
spirits are sustained by pleasing visions of the fu- 
} ture, is attended with much depression of mind and 
| sinking of heart. This is the case, when the re- 

mova! is a matter of decided preference, and when 

the persons concerned are in early youth or vigor- 

ous manhood. Judge, then, what must be the cir- 

cumstance of a removal, when a whole communi- 

ty, embracing persons of all classes and every de- 
| scription, from the infant to the man of extreme 
old age, the sick, the blind, the lame,—the improv- 
ident, the reckless, the desperate,—as well as the 
prudent, the considerate, the industrious, are 
compelled to remove by odious and intolerable vex- 
ations and persecutions, brought upon them in the 
forms of law, when all will agree only in this, that 
they have been cruelly robbed of their country, in 
violation of the most solemn compacts, which it is 
possible for communities to form with each other; 
and that, if they should make themselves com{ort- 
able in their residence, they have nothing to ex- 
pect hereafier but to be the victims of a future le- 
| galized robbery! 








They have always been at war, and ° 


| Such we deem, anc are absolutely certain, will 
; be the leelings of the whole Cherokee people, it 
| they are fureibly compelled by the laws of Geor- 
| Fla to remove; and with these feelings, how is it 
possible that we should pursue our present course 
| of improvement, or avoid sinking into utter des- 
| pondency? We have been calleda poor, ignorant, 
‘and degraded people. We certainly are not rich; 
| nor have we ever boasted of our knowledge, orour 
moral or intellectual elevation. But there is nota 
man within our limits so ignorant as not to know 
| that he has a right to live on the land of his fa- 
| thers, in the possession of his immemorial privile- 
| ges, and that this right has been acknowledged and 
| guaranteed by the United Statest nor is there a 
| man so degraded as not to feel a keen sense of iu- 
jury, on being deprived of this right and driven in- 

{ to exile. 
It is undera sense of the most pungent feelings 
| that we make this, perhaps our last appeal to the 
good people of the United States. Ht caiiuot be that 
| the community we are addressing, remarkable for 
| itsintelligence and religious sensibilities, and pre- 
j eminent for its devotion to the rights of man, will 
| lay aside this appeal, without considering that we 
| stana in need of its sympathy and commiseration. 
| Weknow that to the Christian and the Philan- 
| thropist the voice of our multiplied sorrows and 
| fiery trials will not appear as au idle tale. In our 
| own land, on our own soil, and in our own dwel- 
lings, Which we reared for our wives and for our 
little ones, when there was peace on our mountains 
and in Our vallies, we are encountering troubles 
| which cannot but try our very souls. But shall 
; We, on account of these troubles, forsake our be- 
| loved country? Shall we be compelled by a civiliz- 
ed and Christian people, with whom we have lived 
im perfeet peace for the last forty years, and for 
whom we have willingly bled in war, to bid a final 
adieu to our homes, our farms, our streams and 
our beautiful forests? No. We are still firm. 
We intend still to cling, with our wonted aflection, 
to the land Which gave us birth, and which, every 
day of our lives, brings to us new and stronger ties 
of attachment., We appeal to the judge of all the 
earth, who will finally award us justice, and to the 
| go id sense of the American people, Whether we are 
intruders upon the land of others. Our consciences 
| bear us witness that we are the invaders of no 
man’s rights—we have robbed no man of his terri- 
| tory—we have usurped no man’s authority, nor 
| have we deprived any one of his unalienable priv- 
How then shall we indirectly contess the 
right of another people to our land by leaving it 
forever’ Onthe soil which contains the ashes of 


our beloved men we wish to live—on this soil we 
wish to die. 


q os . 
leges, 


We intreat those to whom the foregoing para- 
fraplis are addressed, to remember the great law 
of love, * Do to others as ye would that others 
should do to you.""—Let them remember that ot all 
nations on the earth, they are under the greatest 
obligation to obey this law. We pray them to re- 
meniber that, for the sake of principle, their fore- 

| fathers were compelled to leave, therefore driven 
| from the old world, and that the winds of persecu- 
tion wafted them over the great waters and jand- 
| ed them on the shores of the new world, when the 
Indian was the sole lord and proprietor of these 
extensive domains—Let them remember in what 
| Way they were received by the savage of America, 
When power was in his hand, and his ferocity could 
not be restrained by any humanarm. We urge 
them to bear in mind, that those who would now 
ask of them a cup of cold water, anda spot of 
earth, a portion of their own patrimonial posses- 
sions,on which to live and die in peace, are the de- 
scendants of those, whose origin, as inhabitants of’ 
N.America,history and tradition are alike insufficient 
to reveal. Let them bring to remembrance all 
these facts, and they cannot, aud we are sure, they 
will not tail to remember, and sympathize with us 
in these our trials and sutlerings. 
Lewis Ross, President of the Committee, 
with thirty-seven others, 





LONDON ANNIVERSARIES, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
The eigiitict 


promoting re 


t anniversary meeting of the Book Society for 
gious Knowledge among the poor 


> Was held on 
, 
Wednes lay even 


ng, the 19tb of May, at the London Tavern, 

The Rev. Rowland Hill, Mo A 
‘The Rev, Mr. Wood, afier speaking of the seare ty 
of books in England 400 and 500 years since, thus remarks — 


Bishe psgate street in the 
enur 


But now we abound in all sorts of publications, 
and it belioves us to be careful in our selections of 
what we read, and especially of what we put into 
the hands of the poor. Your books, sir, are 
founded upon the principles of the word of God ; 

| and that word itself is sent forth by your institu- 
tion. Ol! it isa blessed book; it teaches man 
bis own character, and the character of the Al- 
mighty. It reveals Jesus Christ as the way to 
glory, and is adapted to all conditions of human 

j life. It tells the king to rule in righteousness, 
and inculeates obedience upon his subjects. It 
| enjoins kindness upon masters, and the strictest 
fidelity upon servants; humility and beneficence 
upon the rich, and industry and contentment up- 
on the poor; affection upon parents, and filial 
duty upon children ; honesty in commerce, and 
faithfulness in friendship. If men were univer- 

| sally actuated by the principles of the Bible, the 
bliss of paradise would be restored to this fallen 
world. 

The Rev. Dr. Winter said, that in pleading 
the cause of this institution, he felt himself called 

(on to stand by his venerable friend, (the rev- 
erend chairman,) who had been connected with 
this society almost all hislife. Although he could 
not say with him, that he bad belonged to the so- 
ciety fifty-eight years, vet he could say that he 
had been connected with it forty-four years. The 
object of the society was good, and its plan was 

| liberal. It had been a powerful means of pro- 
moting that hberality which so much prevailed 
in the present day amongst the followers of Jesus 
| Christ. 

{| The Rev. Dr. Cox, the Rev. R. Hogg, of Kim- 

| bolton, the Rey. R. H. Shepherd, and the Rev. Mr. 
| James, of Woolwich, afterwards addressed the 
ineeting, but their remarks are not reported. 


—_—j— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
The nineteenth annual meeting of this Society 
was held at the central school in Baldwin’s Gar- 
| dens, Holborn, on Wednesday, the 26th of May. 
| The Bishop of Winchester in the Chair, 
| The several classes, both of the boys and girls, 
\ were then brought in, in the order of their classes 
| successively, and being exercised in various de- 
partments of their education, went through the 
peculiar evolution of the system, and answered 
the questions put tothem by Dr. Burrow, Lord 
Kenyon, the Right Rev. Chairman, and others, 
with great exactness and accuracy. 
The rewards were then distributed to the chil 


dren, after which the shifting partition which di- 
‘ 
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vides the girls’ and the boys’ school-room, it 
which the assemuly was congregated, being re* 
moved, a most pleasing sight was at once present- | 
ed to the meeting of all the children arranged in| 
order; who repeated a form of prayer, and sung | 
a doxology, with a propriety and solemnity ot 
manner which was calculated both to delight and 
impress the minds of the spectators, many of 
whom appeared to be deeply affecte a. 

The Report stated, that 123,182) boys, and 
OB.389 girls, making a total of 216,571 children, 
Were bow receiving instruction 1n the various 
Sunday schools of the Society. The 
sum of ‘collected on the authority of His 
Mavesty’s e the vear 1828, had been ap- 
plied to constructing some schools, and relieving | 
the mecessit condition of others. One hun- | 

ed and thirteen new schools had been estab- | 
lished im the past year, and an addition made to 
the number of scholars of 11,060 children. 


(London Word. | 
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ous 





INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIAN MISSIONS IN CANADA, 

The Christian Indians in Canada have recently held a 
meeting on Yellow Head Island, of which an interesting 
account is given in the York (U. C.) Christian Guardian, | 
a Methodist paper which appears to be conducted ow pra | 
ciples truly catholic and uly Christian. We make the fol- | 
lowing extracts. 


They speak with a powerand fluency that is traly surprizing. 
In true native eloquence, depth and originality of thouglit 
and liveliness of imagination, few excel Jolin Sunday. Hia 
very voice is eloquent; and his love and zeal are so great 
that when he is speaking, his full soul appears to he carried 
Hbevond the region of the body. IT have been told by those 
who understand him, that his language is sometimes @x- 
tremely figurative and beautiful. In communicating what 
he knows of religious truth, John unconsciousty tortates 
our blessed Lord in his manner of teaching, hy striking 
similitudes and familiar but forcible illustrations, drawn 
from surrounding objecta, ‘ Religion, said he, in one of 
his exhortations, is like the great lake,—as all the streams 
and rivers from every part flow into the gre 
religion, all the thoughts, desires and ati 
Christian flow to God.” 

As a specimen of Sunday’s manner of applying religious 
truth, when he attempts it in broken English. 
the following extracts of exhortations delivered at a pray- 
er meeting ! 

Island. ‘They were communicated to me by Mr. Benkam, 

* Just before I went to Lake Simcoe last Spring, L help 
the brothers divide the corn; because every fainily must 
have a piece ; then it was about so high, (holding hie hand 
about 6 inches from the bench.) When I come back, T go 
to see the corn again ;—some places the corn very high and 
the ground all smooth, no weeds,no brush. Some places corn 
very ymall, no eare, brush and weeds very high. The 
brothers that hoed their corn and cut up the brush, have 
very good corn; but the lizy ones have no corn, because 
they don’t hos it. My friends, just so it is with os if we 
don’t pray good deal and be faithful, we can’t have bat 
litle religion, You know the farmer when he husk his 
corn, he put the good one in one place, and the bad one 
in another place ; the good one he keeps, and the bad ons 
he gives to the hogs. So it will be with us in the great 
judginent, the Lord will put the good people on his right 
hahd in a good place, but the wicked people he will give to 
the devil. My friends thia is all T have to say.” Again 
at another meeting, after one had commenced by making 
some remarks on tiw Llindness of the carnal mind, Joho 
concluded by these remarks : 

My friends, Twill try to speak a little in your Lins 
guage. When I went to Lake Simese aod Lake tor 
last eumnmer, 1 went to one place where the wil! Indians 
live ; and when we talk to them first they lixten at 
all. Byand by they come when it is da 


| 
The Indian preachers and exhorters are very useful. 
| 


lake, 60 in | 
ctions of the 


won't it 
k. One old we. 
man was very sick, she had three daughters, but she won't 
let them go to meeting. When we hive meeting she vend 
them off in a cance, then they ery. By and by ebe grt 
worse, then she send her two litte girls and ask us to come 
there. und see her in littl wigkewam; we 
have to get down to get in; veryamall. Theo I ask her 
what she want? She say, levil came in ' 


So we went 


ay cainp 
every night, and ain afraid he will soul,ana I want 
you to pray for me.””) So we pray fia her, but che no at 
religion that time; but pre soon she ge ligion 3 then 
she very happy, and pray very och end tell how wicked 
she have been. She said she was b 

derstand our words, but now she see 


mve my 


she willing to hear as all day, 
just the that ol l woman, 
good words ; bet we must have rely 
This is ali Tsay. Twish 1 coull ¢ 
language.’ 
Fron Yellow-head Island Pet r Jones leeveral Tn ] 
exhorters proceede {te Penetangue ne and M sje wk Mise 


gion. Peter Jones las furnished as with a pleasing narra. 
tive of this excuraion 


o Le] 


‘ 


A day or two ago, Joho Sunday and another native speak. 
er arrived here from Matehedush, on thei 
to meoke a missiv 


wity tu (oe weer, 
nary Visit among sire a N 4h Wes. 

tern tribes of Lodians, and by the . ve received the 
full wing account from My Senha, « 
andis «doing among me of 
since Peter Jones left Penetangueshine 
* A company of about fitty Lippew cabal. 
ty of Mackanaw and Green Bay have fon and 
requested idinission into our churel. ey aak for some 


hae Leen done 


these lon 


furgoticn people, 


' 


labourers to be sent among (hem. 1 ey may learn the 


way of God more perfect!s; » Whose they left 
behind, may hear the ¢ i Uiey Mave auata, 
and enjoy the same comfo 
It Hp pears that 1 
verts to the West, 


wd one of them, a sein € 


rirongit theese Orne 
ng ia tur 


3 — 
as tive et. 
ferent tribes ; hick, @ayat wi 
bring his people 
good word also 

In this way is the stream of light, Hfe and salyntion Gow. 


ing into these hitherto barren and thisty wil lerne 


flown neXt yenr 


” 


i tuey may hear toe 


ter thie manner is the God of Alwaham g ring in the aut 


casts of Israel. How clearly do the eivew wnces of every 
hour's labor among them show, that fhia in (heir atecpted 
tine, that now is their day of salwatin 

In a day their views, ! changed, 
ant they are brought to ask, with t! Liene a 
child, * What shall we do to be saved 
to do the will of the Great Spirit, and wa 
to learn the good w WwW ” Toa dav are 
above,”’ and are enabled to * rejoice t 
places in Chiist Jesus,’ or to use thei 
made very glad in their hearts’? —** ve 
adoption whereby they can erv, * Ab! 


feelings an arta # 


from 
in he weele 
eo, ** are 
arnirit of 
', Pathe 
surprise and astonish. 
ment to the masters and rabbi’s of cur day; and they not 
uafrequently ask, at did Nicodemus, ** how can these tuings 
be?” They are so—and the conversion an! reformation of 
every drunken heathen Indian demonstrates it, just ae 
ly as the waving of the forest, or the roaring ef U 
lows, or the howling of the tempest demonstrates that the 
wind blows. Bat etill many will in no wise believe it, aa 
said an apostle, though it be authentically declared onto 
them,—Nav, though they behold it 
they ** wonder and perish.” 

Sut in this state of epiritual infancy, the Indian convert is 
far from being the indastrious agricultureliet, the domiciled 
citizen, and the experienced Christian. He has just Leen 
bhorn—he hax just begun to live—he has only received the 
eisposition and principle to hecome these. He 


is, We ara Aware, [2 a matter « 


with their own eves, 


ia bet the 

rough marble extracted from the qu wry by the hammer of 

the Law and the lever of the Gospel—buat it requires many 

a polished stroke yet, to fit it for a respectable place in ihe 

temple of the church and the habitation of civilized Ife. 
How affecting and animating is the thought to the friend 

of the forlorn and degraded In tian, that two-legeed aniinal 

that roume the lonely forest, and eats of nature's daintios 

what hia taste or appetite craves, and satisfies his thirst at 

the erystal fountain; who propagates his kind ae ocea ? 

cad lost may prompt, repels myuries, and takes alternate 

labor and repose, it, ike the tree in the forest, purely of 

nature's growth; that this same savage las within | 

seeds of the logician, the man of industry, taste 

ing, the orator, the statesmaa, the man of vit 

saint; which seeds, germinning by the genial 

religions Hlamimation, and nowrehed by the ¢ per euli 


of yu lietona teetrection a H prise @xn , in 'y yet prove 
serviceable to himeell and to others, and by thea native sig- 


or, thrive and geow ap tu great | 


— — Se 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN ENGLAND. 
The Lendon Morn ng Chron le gives the 


" 
g fillowing nee 


count of the state of Kel gious denominations tn ky 
In England, we are i 
tion we 


' ' | | 
elned to beheve, fh mthe ie 


have rece swheo have the means of 


krowing the now { emiecs, that, 


whe dew 

Church of 

are neta le 

tie Dixs nies 
! the miiry, th 
bitte tees ittel ac 


thee a Dissenting or a! 


| young per 


subjcin 


to some white people on an island, near G: | 


all the towns of above five thousand inhabitants, the Dissea- 
ters and Methodists ave unquestionably the majority ; and 
any one who kuows what a proportion of the inhabitants of 
England live in towns, may form some idea of the number of 
Dissenters. One sect alone, the Independents, have in Eng- 
land ubove 2200 congregatioss. ‘he manufacturing popu- 
lation are almost to a man Dissenters or Methodists. Ja 
several of the great counties, the late returns exhibit a ma- 
jority of Dissenting Chapels; and, taking one with another, 
the chapels are much larger (in point of seat rooin) than 
churches. A Dissenting clergyman cannot exist without a 
large audience. 

We were arsured hy a gentleman, whose especial business 
it had been for years to make himself acquainted with the 
state and numbers of the separatists, that adding the propor- 
tiva of children to those who belonged to the respeetive con- 
gregations, and including the Presbyterians in Scotland, the 
Separatists amounted to ten tullions. Say, however, tat 
in England alone they amount tv sever millions, that would 
be half of the population. 











acnnsessnlllibatite 
ITE BISLE IN FRANCE, 

The Bible is now sought after with much avidity in many 
parta of Frenee. The Londo Christian Guardian for July 
publishes the following extracts from letters recently receiv- 
ed frorn Protestant ministers and others in that kingdom. | 


j 
{N. ¥. Gbserver. | 
One clergyman rays: Your valuable consignment of 
cones of te Seriptures is d hh 
hastened to make known the ciremnstance from the p 
You should have seen with what joy my poor parish 
received the glad tilings, eo, aad fathers of fami- 
lies pressed around me, to partak P the distribution 
which I mace; dd had much d 
and confusion. 
Another wi ince J have distri 
the children in our achools are become 
they respect their parents, ant obey 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ly come to hand: 


| 


prevent tumult 


uted 


hook s, | 


yniasive 3 
Diniasive 5 


your 
m re sn 
therm without mur 
T vey are no bouger ween acting diegracefully in 
the streets,”’ 
Another correspondent rave: * Since you have sent me 
Teataments Tain besieged daily by poor s) 
» Who come from a distance of « 
im A COpy. The incle: 
looder them; they nll ( ‘ s ® 
iume A worthy ok 
sues for the purpose ot 
ng of then? saud he 
asmuch as i 


miuring 


all farmers at 


wili ait 
to support iny int : 
8, Who never 
to meet togeiher in ocr 
} evening 5 and ever since, pen 
members.”’ 
“Tr really appears, 
safes | protection to this w 
| old people, and those who 
know what the Lord hax ta | 
kind. I] never witnessed j { efive; and it 
certainly is a presage of 


” 
rave 


{ ie these laudable 
distri bucions wil accomplish. 


a 
TRE SCRIPTURES IN GREECE 
Rev. Jonas King, Milnor, 


" 
Howe 


ine letter tu Dr. writes as 
IT have nothing new tocommunicate in: 

that Ihave continued the 

have had opportu 

ticular a 

me to 

country for 

rare ? 


articnlar, ex 


viftv¥—it 


ope 
(his change, Twill not attempt to ® V. 
MANY Copies ol the gospel iiave j 
that io Greece, tre 


‘ ee 
an hope 
Ag iinet it. 
What T say with regard tot 
the gospel, mnuv possibly convey 
for J ver loube thar 
New Treetanien 
tis, that le 
taments I have on hand, 


to every 


reck f 


ee 
on the worki 
erUEtenp a8 
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Werepnrst 


Matthew XUL. 39 
them: The kingdom 
@ women tov l 
the wie 

Thia parable aforils ¢ 
the mperation of 


le was leavene 


nre sicntly amt gr 
husan race, en 


clue" erery imcgi 
th itself agauinsi th 
nging the ¢ 


Id, and making Ang 


of our Lord and hie Christ 


ste, and under whatever fort 


' fs found, thongh ner ina pert 
cneee, it is eurronnded wit! 
| were in an ontzite cover 


lwe, according to the 


and other peculir bee ml, from 


nents one 


makes in religion, the more of this extraneous matter will 


| 
| 
} whorn it derives its growth. “ higher atisia 
i 

he be able to separ-te, in his contemplations and feelings, 
; from the pure leaven; while the man of lower attainments 
" 


| still be in bondage, ina greater or less degree, to the 
| beggarly elemente. 


ms . . : . 
The difference of attainment in the Christian church 


therefore, will produce a correapondent difference in of 


’ 

ite 

ion and feeling; and these differences, unless tenlerly and 

conscientiously regarded, may lead to the most watt nny 

| consequences, Of this no man waa ever more seneililet wan 

| the apoetle Paul, and none ever labored more earnestly to 
He « 


that it is the duty of the strong to bear with the infirmi 


brir g goo 1 out of this necesaary ev 


ties of the weak, and not to please themselves; anid he 


ilmonishes the PCrepuious net to h 


let 


them go far ns they can eee the oath « 


their more adventurous bre iren, 


open 


vat by a little concession on both sid r combined in- 
fluence might remain unimpaired, and 


ed, 

be uninterruy ted. 
Chri-tianity is like! 

ity must he everywhere the same. 


There is but one Saviour and one n fr 
' 


1, but one birth by the 


ind wherever this Saviour 


n known 


this way of anivat 


Spirit 


" experience 


re exists the | 
which will eave 


great princi 


put on immortolily 


wiorm with every 


| not a btrn 


nstantty isiste, 


with 


mement 


wen; anl the essence of Cliristiane | YS in “int 1 interest 


time, as heaven is purer than earth; just 80 sure is it, that 
these great principles of religion are to be loved and cher- 
ished in preference to any peculiar modes of worship, or 
forms of church government, or particularities of philoso- 
phical speculation. These all spring from earth; the oth- 
ers have their root in heaven: the one is the product of the 
human mind; the other, the fruit of divine wisdom, 
Differences of this nature among real Christians are of- 
ten mere matters of taste, or result from peculiarity of men- 
tal structure or accidental association. That Christianity 
might find ready access among all nations, and exert its full 
influence on all sorts of minds, it was made capable of as- 
suming different external forms, more or less sp 
cording to the genius of various people, and of connec 
itself with different systems of philosophy more or lesa sub- 
tle and complete :—and the nee ly sinner, who will centend 
for the form or the philosophy to the forgetfulness of the 
spirit, is like the thirsty man, who will throw away the 
water, and attempt to swallow the cup in which it was 
given him. 


— 
TO THE IMPARTIAY.. 
The Orthodox think that they have three definite an! 
well-ascertained causes of complaint; there are three res- 


ind deep. 


pects in which they corsider themselves seriously | 


ly wronged ; antl we would now subinit their case to the 
The en 


will state in the language of Professor St 


jt dgiment of the impor ial. uses of ¢ mplaint we 
vt, in his recently 
published Letter on Reigious Liberty 5 hoth becaase bis 
words clearly express ou meaning, an [hecause we s 
they miay have influence where ovre wo Wd pass unhee led. 
1. Mr. Stuart, addressing bia opponent, says, “ You 
have represented us ag having dark, seliieh, mal giant pure 
poses, na determined at all adver 
sion into matters of relizion,’—(p 


res to introduce comnpul- 


. 22.) It has heen cus- 
tomary for several years past to represent the Ort! 
this manner; and had the slander Leen « 


Xin 


worthless, it woul! not have been not 
of good ler we expect to be slaniay 

ene ; ‘len toe charge is repunte 
g. an 1 excites 1 yurious preys 
Jer their infle it ist 

It is 


ut them time fur 


cence of their lt or an acknowia 


cence. The Orthodox deny that hey have 
cause for Suspicion ; if they have, let their g 
2. Mr “Wehiwea ri 


propeity to churches of our ow way of tl 


Stuart save, AgAIN, 


believe and maintsin that partshes ure not of « 
ches. We havea riglit to feel ourselves in 


property is wrested f ne unver color of the 


thing 


ge Shing, 
| society or parish las been « 


that when the distin 


ever since the firet institutionef Cor 
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ms have a right to ¢ 
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struc 
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geance threat 

them on the sulject. 

in possesion of a subject, will gem 
aniin euch a government a¢ oure, thei 
final. It ie wiser to Anticipate that decision 
compelled to yield 


————— 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
work bh 
Carey & Lea of | 
It is formed on the basie of the German ( 

: etna De. F 
assisted by E. Wigglesworth, Exq. It 


in twelve la ge octavo Vv 


Three voluince of this important 


t Meesre 


been published by 


Lexicon, ani! ; 


ranared f. | 
prepared tor t 


two dollars and fifty cents per vol 
On several aceounta we have 

of every successive number of Ue vy 

T lous events that have 


last century, t great ¢ ingest 

tie state ol Bim " ginoul ¢€ 
that has been given to ¢ ery epecies 
md extensive alvances that have bes 


literat we, ive 

take at lenet 
e cits i. 

it ta ie 


Lexcellence in. 


ing, Or an entire ignorance, of many important branches of 
knowledge, which happen to be in no way connected with 
British glory or British commerce, This is the case par- 
ticularly in reference to our own country; and it occasions 
a deficiency which is felt more than any other, by every cit- 
izen of the United States. 

We have, therefore, long been anxious to see a work writ- 
ten hy men who can take an impartial and complete survey 
of the progress of knowledge throughout the world; and 
such mea are the Germans. 

Another circumstance gives peculiar interest to Dr. Lieb- 
er’s publication. The character of our countrymen is yet 
ina forming state; old habits are broken up and oll prin- 
ciples have become obsolete among us; take the country as 

, and we are a sort of fermenting mass, reacdy to 
receive al nost any imprezsi moor be moul led into almost 
any form, nceording to the influences under which we are 
placed. \V of knowle 


press on after it wherever we can obtain it quickest and 


ithal we are very greedy lye, and 
ol 


cheapest. A work, therefore, like that reader considera- 


; tion, if executed with ability, will exert a powerful influ. 


ence in the formation of the intellectual, moral, and even 
religious, character of eur countrymen. 

It becomes, then, a question of g t interest, what is the 
character of the Enevel } edia now offered to the American 


pul lic? From the specunen which has already been given, 
cat 1 to 

ene’, itis a work of the very 
We hoow of no sin 


we have no hesitation in sat intelli- 


gence, skill, and faithful dil 


highest order. lar publication thatean 
hear uny comparison with it for the rich variety of valuable 


' : 
information, which it condenses within so small a eo npitss 


It is free from all the narrowness of Engl sh preju lice, it 


Ntains many important and interesting details which ean 


be found inno English production, and is a work whiel 
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POETRY. 


a 
For the Boston Recorder. 
GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 
Man! Jook up and see thy God! 
See him in the blazing sun— 
See him in the golden mountain ; 
Where the sparkling streamlets run 
From their silver-flowing fountain : 
All o’er the heav’na see him beaming— 
Shining in the diamond stars ; 
Bee him in the moonlight gleaming— 
See him in his white-cloud cars 
Man! jvok up and see thy God! 
See him in the strong deep ocean— 
See him in the mountaia waves ; 
See him in its wild commotion— 
See him in its hollow caves : 
See him when the sun is throwing 
Gold about the morning sky ; 
Where the grove breeze, softly blowing, 
Bears the songaters’ minstrelsy | 


Man! look up and see thy God! 
Never think to hide from him— 
He doth see and mark thy course— 
Nothing to his sight is dim. 
See him in the Gospel beaming ; 
Ask ye, how in Christ he comes 1 
How do bright orbs, nightly gleaming, 
Teach us of existing suns ? 
He can come where’er he pleases— 
On the earth or in the sky 5 
He can come on balmy breezes, 
Or in the clouds that float on high. G. W. L. 





MISCELLANY. 


ANCIENT SCARCITY OF BOOKS, 

At the 80th anniversary of the Londen Book Society, May 19, the 
remarks which fullow were made by one of the Rev. Speakers. 

There was atime in the history of England, 
when there was no danger to be apprehended to 
the morals of the people, from an abundance of 
books, whatever there might be from the spirit of 
their authors, or the principles which they main- 
tained. There was a time, no later than in the 
year 1299, when a Bishop of Winchester could 
not obtain the loan of a Bible, with marginal an- 
notations, even from his own cathedral convent 
of St. Swithin, without giving-a bond, drawn up 
with great solemnity, to secure its due return,— 
There was a time, when any person who gave a 
book to a religious house, believed he merited 
eternal life by so valuable a donation; and, ae- 
cordingly, it was offered upon the altar with great 
ceremony. ‘There was a time, when the most tre- 
mendous anathemas were peremptorily denounc- 
ed against those who should dare to alienate a 
book presented to the library of areligious louse ; 
a time, when the prior and the convent of Roch- 
ester declared most expressly, they would every 
year pronounce the irrevocable sentence of dam- 
nation on that man who should dare to purloin, 
or conceal, a Latin translation of Aristotle's 
Physics, or even to obliterate the title. In the 
year 1422, the gift of a book to Lincoln cathedral, 
by Bishop Repyndon, is thus carefully worded, in 
the memorial written by the prelate himself on 
that occasion: ‘J, Philip Repyndon, late bishop 
of Lincoln, give this book, called Peter de Aureo- 
lis, to the new library to be built within the church 
of Lincoln; reserving the use and possession of 
it to Richard Trysely, clerk, canon, and preben- 
dary of Miltoun, in fee, and to the term of his life ; 
and afterwards to be given up and restored tothe 
said library, or the keepers of the same, for the 
time being, faithfully and without delay. Written 
with my own hand, A. D. 14222) When a book 
was purchased, the transaction was considered of 
so much importance, that it Was customary to as- 
semble persons of distinetion and character, and 
to make a formal record of their presence to wit- 
ness the deed. Among the royal manuseripts, in 
the book of the sentences of Peter Lombard, an 
Archdeacon of Lincoln has left the following entry, 
“This book of sentences belongs to Master Rob- 
ert, Archdeacon of Lincoln, which he bought of 
Geoffrey, the chaplain, brother of Henry, viear of 
Northelkington, in the presence of Master Robert 
de Lee, Master John of Lirling, Richard of Luda, 
clerk, Richard the almoner, the said Henry the 
vicar, and his clerk, and others; and the said 
Archdeacon gave the said book to God, and Sr. 
Oswald, and to Peter, Abbot of Barton, and the 
convent of Barden.’ About the year 1225, Roger 
de Insula, Dean of York, gave several Latin Bi- 
bles tothe University of Oxford, with a condition, 
that the students who perused them should de- 
posit a cautionary pledge. Before the year 1300, 
the library of that university consisted of a few 
tracts only, which were chained, or kept in chests 
inthe chow of St. Mary's chureh. Io the year 
1446, there was this injunction upon the young 
gentlemen of that college: ‘ Let no scholar occu- 
py a book in the library above one hour, or 
two hours at most, so that others be hindered 
from the use of the same. Now, under these 
circumstances, it cannot be supposed for a mo- 
ment, that ‘inuch learning made the people mad.’ 
What then was the moral and intellectual state 
of the country?  Itewas ignorant, superstitious, 
and most awfully degraded. Will-worship, pen- 
ances, pilgrimages, and crusades to rescue Pales- 
tine trom the possession of infidels, supplanted 
every feeling of humanity, every principle of pure 
devotion, and every proper sentiment of God, and 
his son Jesus Christ. The crucifix was substitu- 
ted for the Cross; the priesthood tor the law ; the 
form of religion forits power ; and, in the greatness 
of their folly, combined with the impetuosity of 
their zeal to conquer the Holy Land, it is suppos- 
ed that more than two millions of human beings 
perished. It isobvious, therefore, that when books 
were few, the times were dark and deplorable, 
both in point of information and of morals. 


—— 

“Ancient Greece.—A letter from Dr. Howe to 
Professor Silliman describes the isthmus of Co- 
rinth. The ancient Greeks attempted to cut a 
canal through this neck of land; Dr. Howe 
walked a mile in its bed, between the ridges of 
earth and stone thrown up, and then through a 
channel cut in the rocks, after which it disappear- 
ed. ‘The marks of the chisel on the rocks are 
still visible. Remnants of the work of the an- 
cients appear in every part of the isthmus: the 
immense wall built across it still remains, but is 
in ruins. The casile or fortress of Corinth rises 
to a great height, and is crowned with extensive 
walls and battlements; from the house in which 
Dr. H. resides near the castle,can be seen the sea 
on both sides of the isthmus, Egina, Salamina, 
Attica, the lofty peaks of Parnassus, the high hills 
of the Morea, &c. [tis curious that the castle 
on the summit of a rocky mountain, is well siip- 
plied with water ; about 300 ancient wells remain, 
most of them filled with the purest water. The 
once proud and powerful Corinth is in ruins, but 
traces of a mighty and enterprising people are 
seen every where; the broken columns of the an- 
cient temples now form a part of the modern 
huts, and some of the latter stand upon the foun- 
dations of walls of ancient buildings, which seem 
everlasting ; hundreds of modern houses have 
crumbled away in succession, and left the foun- 
dations as immoveable as ever, Dr. Hawe says 
the old Greek histomans cave atrue geographical 
description of the country: aman ean now find 
his way from place to place, with Strabo and Pau- 
sanias alone for guides. 
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| or advantage to the general interests of Europe. 


PRINCE LEOPOLD. 

We suggested a doubt in a former paper, found- 
ed on private verbal accounts from Greece, wheth- 
er the idea of receiving a foreign price was 
agreeable to the people of that country. This 
doubt has been since confirmed by the resigna- 
tion on the part of Prince Leopold, of the trust 
committed to him by the Allied Powers. 


Among the reasons urged by him for declining | 


the Sovereignty of Greece, are the following :— 
that the provisional government has no power to 
convey the assent of the Greek nation—that the 
protocol of the Allies was received by the Senate 
in mournful silence—that the Senate will never 


consent to the President’s being charged, in the ; 
name and on the behalf of the nation, with the | 
execution of protocol—that it is proved, to the | 


satisfaction of the Prince, that the real, unbiassed 
opinion of the Greek Senate, is firmly and irre- 
vocably hostile to the decisions of the Allied 
Powers. 
weak and insecure in a military point of view— 


to the giving up of the province of Acarnania | 


and a part of Etolia, now in the possession of the 
Greeks, to their enemies—that the first act of 
his sovereignty must be, to conquer these provin- 
ces from the Greeks, and give them tothe Turks ; 
and declares that he will not be instrumental in 
forcing the Greeks into an arrangement against 
their wishes. He therefore “formally resigns 
into the hands of the plenipotentiaries a trust, 
which circumstances no longer permit him to ex- 
ecute with honour to himself, benefit to Greece, 
The whole instrurnent of resignation does hon- 
, our to the head and heart of the Prince. 
[Episcopal Watchman. 


' 
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} COST OF ENGLAND'S WARS. 
| 


) trinesof this Society is, that 


May 18, 1830, the I4th anniversary of © 
Society” was held in London 


and re spectable ; 


the British Peace 
The assembly was numerous 
andthe gentleman who presided was a 
meinber of the Society of Friends. One of the leading doe- 
self-preservation Consists in 

preventiug evil, rather than iu avenging it” One of the 

speakers, the Rev. TT. Woon, in showing the evils of War, 
' spoke thus of the expeuditures of 


sigland ta ils various Wars, 
and of their ruinous consequences 


It has been thought by some, that war is pro- 


, ductive of commercial benetit, and we have been 


told, as a proof of the fact, that now all things are 


| in a state of depression; but in the time of war 
| money circulated, trade flourished, the agricultu- 


| at a proper remuneration for his lubor. 


rist was enriched, and the meclanic employed 
Now all 
this is a fictitious appearance of prosperity, and if 
we look at the subject fairly, and consider nations 
as we do the circumstances of individuals or fami- 
lies, the fallacy of the thing willbe veryevident. If 


, the real income of any man be one hundred a year, 


and by means of credit he is enabled to expend a 
thousand, there is atenfold circulation of proper- 
ty from that person, and by him many bands are 


} employed ; but this is a state which cannot con- 


tinue; the excess of expenditure must necessarily 


| produce ultimate insolvency ; and then the people 


are thrown out of employment, and beeome sutf- 
ferers by his failure. If, in addition to their loss 
of trade, they had also to contribute to the dis- 
charge of the debt which had been thus incurred, 


| their miseries would of course be much increased. 


Ihis is our case in a national point of view, asthe 


! effect of the many desolating wars in which our 


| Was thirty millions, having 


country has been unhappily engaged. 


In 1700, 
our national debt was ten millions. 


In 1714 it 


g increased twenty mil- 


| liens inthe space of fourteen years, which bad 


al debt was sixty 


| force of the country was then 18,000. 


' ° 
during which war had raged severely. 


been principally spent in war: and then, to ren- 


| der the calamity still greater, a standing army was 


introduced in time ef peace. In 1750, the nation- 


T eal : Ye 
¥ mihions, at lad inereased thirty 


millions in thirty-six veers, the latter part of 


| which had oceasioned the addition, because that 


was the partof actual warfare. ‘The military 
In 1762, 
the debt had become eighty millions, being an 


| augmentation of twenty millions in twelve years, 


{ In Wed, 
it was £210,000,000, being an increase of £160,- 
(00,000 in twenty-two years; we had unhappily 
been engaged in the American war, which cotm- 
menced in 1775, and costthe nation £100,000,000. 
What a multitude of benevolent objects and in- 


} stitutions might have been supported by this 
| great sum, which was expended in the cestruc- 
} tion of men. In 1800, the national debit was 
£A0C 000.000; it had increased £160,000,000 in 


sixteen vears, which was pripeipally occasioned 
by the French war, the most ¢ ypensive and the 


most destructive of all our conflicts. But in 


March, I=16, it was the prodigious amount of | 


£230,000,000, being an increase of £430,000,000 
in little more than fifteen years, by the continu- 
ance of the same dreadfal contlict ; and now, we 
are told that half the taxes of the country are ne- 
cessary to pay the interest of the debt incurred. 
However, therefore, politicians may endeavour 
to mystify the thing, the fact is clear as the noon- 
day sun, that all our national distress is the eon- 
sequence of war. One untatural state of pro- 
ceeding leads to another, and we are imformed, 
money is so plentiful, that the interest on cap- 
ital is almost worthless; and yet thousands 
are found in the depths of the most painful pov- 
erty, for want of its circulation. Weare told that 
our warehouses are filled with clothing ef all sorts, 
and yet multitudes in the land are naked ; we are 
induced to believe there is provision in abun- 
dance, and yet the complaint is heard of a redun- 
dant population. “fn the multitude of people is 
the king’s honour 2”) but the war system is their 
destruction. It behoves us, then, as men, and 
especially as Christians, to study, to practise, and 


to promote, tue principles of peace. Jehovah 





; and ever. 


is “ the God of peace ” 


Christ is “the Prince of 
peace ;” 


the Gospel is “the Gospel of peace ;” 
the Holy Spirit is “the Spirit of peace 2” and 
heaven is the land of uninterrupted peace forever 
—> 

REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES. 
Mr. Niles, of Baltimore, in the last number of 


| his Register, gives the following table, showing 


the number of men furnished by each State inthe 
Union to the regular army, from 1775 to 1783 in- 


| clusive, and also the number of free persons in the 


several States in 1700, as being the nearest possi- 


| ble approach to an exhibit of their comparative 


strength during the revolution. ‘To facilitate the 
comparison in quother powtof view, we have an- 


/nexed a column showing what proportion of its 


tree population each State contributed to the re- 
gular army. 

States, Reculars. Free pop. 1700 

1. Massachusettes 67 207 3 

2. Connecticut 3) 3s 835.000 13.1 

3 New-Hampshire 12,497 141.000 5 

4 


Proportion. 


475400" 14.3 per cent 
“ 


Rhode-Island ty thes = O00 ba 
Maryland . 13,012 00 
New-Jersey 10,720 3.000 
Pennsylvania 22.678 431.000 
New-York ~ 37,72 31.000 
Georgia « wale: Stooo 
Virginia. 26.6 DOL 000 


woes 


QD de mm IS 


South-Carolina ) 7 23.000 
12. Delaware..... Bb 51.000 
13. North-Carolina 7 2 3.000 


sPpEeewu 


SAT 0000 FS 


From this table it seems that Massachusetts, 


| 


United States “ 


w 


! although she had in 1790 only one-sixth part of 
| the free population of the Union, furnished thirty 


per cent. of the land foree, or nearly double her 
fair proportion; and in addition to this, Mr Niles 
says: “It is probable that two thirds of the sen- 
men employed in public or private armed vessels 
during the revolution, belonged to Massachusetts, 


rendering services of Immense in portance ; and, 





He objects to the new boundaries &s | 


| names, as Principal, Provost, &c. 


| ries, aud other public Institutions. 


} 2th of July, are remarkable. 
| mortality in Phiisdelphia was 1, and in New- 


| appear great. 


ble neutralizer of unhealthy effluvia. 


| preached a Sermon, after which the Rev. Mr. Corn 


j the New-York City Temperance Sox 


| distilled spirtts.”’ Multam ia parvo.— Tel 


| Sermons on Intemperane e have 


\ 
more than 4,000 members, i lhe 


; evening 


| that ** temperate members of society are the chiet agents in 


! first that has been established 


| ed the biowse ll his «; 


| Chant, for 30 cents a gallon. 
he did wot want it. 


by their capture of British vessels, severai times 
furnished indispensable supplies of military stores 
and munitions—as it were providentially.”—.NV. 
Y. Observer. * Including Maine. 


— 
A FACT RESPECTING SUNDAY MAILS. 

Let me state a fact. Before any petitions were forward- 
ed to Congress, the Hon. Martin Van Buren wrote to J. 
McLean, Esq. then Post Master General, in favor of dis- 
continuing Sunday Mails. Many gentlemen of the first dis- 
tinction did the same. Do you think Mr. Van Buren wish- 
es any union of Church and State? Was he ever acensed 


| of being too fond of the Church? Men whose religion is of 


no denomination, but sui generis, can vee that Christians 
ought not to be excluded from every office in the Post office 
department, by requiring of them an oath to violate the 
rest ef the Sabbath. How comes it, then, that all the inti- 
dels and universalists, with mot a few cunning politicians, 
are charging all the petitions against Sunday Mails to ec- 
clesiastical aud especially Presbyterian ambition !—Philad. 
° ——_ 

Episcopalians.—In the Episcopal Church of 
the United States there are 530 clorgymen. ‘Ten 
are bishops, and the others are priests and dea- 
cons. There is also one bishop elect, not yet 
consecrated.—Eight are Presidents of Colleges, 
or preside over collegiate institutions under other 
‘Twenty-two 
are professors in Colleges, Theological Seimina- 
Six are chap- 
lains in the service of the United States, or in 
some corporate establishment. Seventy-three 
are Principals of Academic Seminaries of learn- 
ing, and besides those engaged as Principals many 


| others are engaged in teaching a part of the time, 
in connexion with parochial duty. 


{Ubany Ch. Register. 


—— 
WEALTH OF BOSTON. 
In the months of June and July of the present 


| year, only 137 deaths have occurred in this city— 
| 6 ia June and sl in July. 
last year, the deaths were, in June, 78, and in Ju- 


In the same months, 


lv, 97—total, 175, 3eless this than last year.— 
These results, when compared with the mortality 


| in Philadelphia and New-York in one week of 


the late hot weather, from about the 17th to the 
In that week, the 


York 204; and inthe week ending July 31, the 


i deaths in Philadelphia are reported officially 
| to be 183. 


The lowest of these numbers fora 
week, exceeds the mortality of Boston for two 
months, 46; and the highest 67. If we reckon 
the population of New-York at 200,000, and Phi- 
ladelphia at 130,000, and Boston at 61,000, the 
difference in favour of the health of Boston will 
We learn it is in part attributed to 
the superior cleauliness of our streets, which are 


| kept with a dry surface, no water being allowed 


to stand on them. While on this subject we will 
mention that the occasional use of the Chloride 
of Lime, which can be had of our apothecaries, 
at 25 cts. per pound, is recommended as a valua- 
A large 
spoontul of this, dissolved in a pint of water, 
and sprinkled, will be sufficient to cleanse a vault ; 
and the same may be used in less quantity for 
cleansing the barrels in which house dirt may be 


| thrown.—Christ. Watch. 


PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE, 
Temperance Society among People of Color.—A 
meeting of colored peupie was held in the Wesleyan Chorel 
m Brooklyn, N.Y. on the Mth of July, for the purpose of 
forming a Temperance Society The Rev. Theodore 
Wright of the Colored Presbyterian Church in New-York, 
1 sh 

was called to the chair, and Juel Pennington was ay pointed 
Secreturs The auxiliary constitution, recommended by 


was adopted 
About forty names were subscribed to the constitution, 
ages from 9 to 60 years. —Gen. of Temp 


Danville, Va.—A Society was formed July 


em 
bracing various 


inh— Om. 


ceva, Rev. A. D. Montgomery, Presitent, Jolin W. Pax 


tun, Vice President, John Me A ter, Secretary ** The 


members agree not to drink, make, sell, buy, or offer, 


Concord, Va.—A Society was organized 
President, S. ¢ Anderson, Secretary, Je 
Forty or filty members. Some m 
thou 


clit hopeless 


Temperance among Printers.- 
on the 191) ult. a meeting was bh : ing chief 
printers. Reuben Johnson, President; 8S. A. Elliot, See- 
retary | mw Soceety is Criied ** 
Sociiy of Washington.’’ 


traflic well as the use 


the Franklin Temperance 


The constitutiwn prohibits the 


There ave 2239 membera of Temperance Societies, in 
the State of Rhode Island 


Upper Canada.— Temperance Societies lave been 
formed at Prescot, andl Kingston, in Upper Canada—the 
' «of 500 members The « R 
having duninished one bk 
s been foriune it Heoryeville, and two 
Soctreties live also been f 
Andrews—the latter numbers 170 me 
Beecher'sa Sermons.—At least etx ¢ ns of Beecher’s 
Alveady been published 
in Europe, viz. three large editions at Glasgow, one at 
Dundee, one at Bradford, (Yorkshire,) and one in Ireland 
[J. of Hum 
Union ta England.—The Temperance 8 
bradtord, Yorkshire, has on its list of members the names 
of three Church ot England and three Dissentir 
The publication of a monthly sheet, called © The Tem- 
perance Society Record, 


wety it 
g clergymen. 


lias just been commenced at 
Crlasgow Tu the first noinbes 


in Scotian 


, ites estimated thot there are 
thout fifty Pein rance Societies, Contaming 

amd oi lated tt DO to 60 
Societies, with about 3,500 members.—In England there 
are only two, both in Yorkshire 5 unless we reckon the Me- 
tropolitan T. S. in’ London 


» the character ot which we do 
not exactly know. 


All included in the above estimates are 
on the princi le of entive abstinence. The earhest efforts 
in the cawse in Scotland were made in October last 1b. 
—<j_— 


From the London World. 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
A meeting of the Bradford ‘Tempe rance Society was held 
on Mond ‘y week, the proceeds at 
berest in that tows 


Winch Created great ine 
The proceedings Commenced 
urday, when Protessor Edgar explained, to an assembly of 
hadies, the principles of the society, several of , 


on Sat- 


Whom ex. 
pressed then willingoess to further the good work. On the 
tthe same day a meeting tor the discussion (in 
pursuance of an invitation which had been cireul sted) was 
held, when professor Edgar attended to satisfy the doubts of 
conscientious persons, which terminated to the salistuction 
of all parties. On the evening of Sun lay, a large 


and bigh- 
ly respectable congre 


gation attended to hear the professor's 


discourse 5 in which be endeavored to establish the position, 


promoting and perpetuating mitemperance .” There wasa 
meeting at the Friends’ Meeting-house in the evening, sev- 
eral of the pring ipal spinners having closed their manutac- 
tories an hour earlier, to allow their men an opportunity of 
Attending. It tppears that the qtantity of corn spirit Con- 
sumed im En 
22.690 270 Haperial gallous; the consumption having treb- 
led in ¢ ight vears, 


gland, Ireland, and Scotland, in| 1829, was 


‘Do drmking ardent spirits three-fourthe 
of all the beggary, one half of all the lunatics and sic ules, 
and seven-eighths of all the crime with which the ¢ untry is 


cursed, is attributed. The Bradford Society, which is the 


! in the North of England, 
and is woly in its inf wey, already has 160 members. The 


| varius collections amounted tu 22/. 10s. Dd. 


——_ 
ANNALS OF INTEMPERANCE, 

The last North Western Journal, published at Detroit, 
conttins an account of the trial of Ste phen G, Sinmons, 
of that Territ y, for the murder of his wife, on the Lath of 
June last. The Witnesses were them own children, upon 
Whose testimony the father was found guilty. The murder 
Was committed when both husband and wile were ma state 
of mtoxieation. At the time, a quarrel arose between 
them, and Simmons commenced be ating her, and continu. 
m and a oeighbor interfered, when 
it was discevered that she was dying. — Ont, Repository. 


—_— 
THE FOX CAUGHUT-=< ract 
A distiller not forty miles from this city, earri- 
ed to N— a few inonths since, a quantity of 
spirits, and offered it to Mr. W »a liquor mer- 
Mr. W. told him 
Whi, said the distiller, do 


you not know how to make St. Croix Rum ?— 


Take a hogshead, with one third gvod St. Croix, 





| Greek Test. as Crudea does to the English Testament. 
| Hexky Foster Burpver, M.A. 
| don edition, considerably enlarged 

‘ 

! 
| Bookseller-, 47 Washi 


1 Theological Dietionary—)yust published 


1 JAMES LORING, No. 132, Washington Street. 


advance. 


| scholar can pursue any branch of study to an equal extent, 
he ean have the privilege of selecting his sulyect and devo- 


worth 90 cents a gallon, and fill it up with spirits 
at 30, and not one in ten of our common farmers 
will know but that it is all pure St. Croix, and you 
will clear GO cents on the spirits. O, said Mr. W. 
that would be too bad. Why no, said the distill- 
er, the customer will never kuow it, and it willbe 
justas good for him. But my conscience, said 
Mr. W., my conscience wont let me. © that is 
nothing, said the distiller. Come, you take my 
spirits; Ido not want the money, f will take in 
pay a hogshead of your St. Croix. To this Mr. 
W. consented, and the distiller rolled in his bar- 


j rels. In the course of an hour he was ready for 


a start home, and took his hogshead of St. Croix 
at 90 cents a gallon. His good West India was 
soon tapped and exhibited to his friends; but it 


| did not quite answer expectation ; and the distil- 


ler began to suspect that honest, conscientious 
Mr. W. was not quite so ignorant of matters and 
things as he appeared to be. Ina few weeks he 
wentto N. and called on Mr. W. Here his first 
inquiry was,—Was that, Mr. W. pure St. Croix 
that you sold me? O yes, pure, excellent, best 
quality. But was it not adulterated at all? O 
yes, when you was out, I followed your advice, 
drew off two thirds and filled up the hogshead with 
two barrels of your spirits. You said the eon- 
sumers would not find it out, and conscience was 
nothing, and T should clear 60 cents on your spir- 
its. The distiller raved, and swore be would 
never trade with such a man again—a man that 


| Would so impose upon people—it was not fair. 


| Hartford (Ct. Observer. 





SCOTT’S FAMILY BIBLE. 
Freter, N. H. Edition. 
THE Publishers of SCOTI"S FAMILY BIBLE hav- 
ing heard that reports are in circulation, thet this Work 
may not be completed agreeably to the tevins issued in their 


| . . 
proposal; hereby inform their Subscribers and the Public, 


that nearly four hundred pages are already completed, and 
that the first Vol. will be ready for delivery to Subseriber 


| on or before the 20th of September next. 


ANDREW POOR, Agent for the Proprietors. 
Exeter, July 31, 1830. 31 
BAGSTER’S POLYMICRIAN EDITIONS. 
THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, with the vari- 


ous readings of Griesbach’s edition of 1805, the Themes of 


| ditteult words, the move important Elliptical words, with 


a great variety of Texts to ilustrate Words and Phrases. 

A GREEK aod ENGLISIL LEXICON of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Coimprehending every word in the New 
Testament, as well as those in the Various Readings of 
Grieshach ;—the various diffuse definitions of large words 
being abridged with the greatest care, and rendered as clear, 
sini] le, and precise as possible. 

CONCOKDANCE of the GREEK TESTAMENT, 
contuning all the principal words in the Greek Testament, 
in the manner and on the basia of the celebrated work of 
Schmid ,—aflording the same facilities of reference to the 
* ‘The above are uniform in eize and style of execution— 
they are beautifully printed and done up in rich morocco 
binding, with gilt leaves. For eale by CROCKER & 
BREWSTER, 47 Washington Street. ~ Aug. 11. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE; or, 
vation of Tntellectual and Mocval Habits 
ularly to Students in Theology and Young Preachers. By 

From the third Lon- 
To which is appended 
By Rev. Justin Ed 
Study in Christian The- 
logv, by Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. 


Hints on the Culti- 
addressed parties 


j 


an Address on Pulpit Eloquence. 
wards, D. D. Also, a Course of 


Just published and 
sale by CROCKER & BREWSTER, Theological 
igton Street. A g. 1}. 

MODELS OF FEMALE CHARACTER, from 


Scripture History By Rev. Charles Buck, author of the 


ind fue sale by 


»—Morris’s Life of Andrew Fuller, and a ft copies 
Kyland’s Memoir of Puller Aug. 1] 


PINKUAMS MEMOIRS OF LUCY COLE 


bhished, and for sale by JAMES LORING, 
32, Washington Street, —A Narrative of the Life of 
-~ LUCY COLE, of Sedgwick, Maine 


Tn which is ex- 
hituted the controlling power of pret 


vy ineurly life. By Ke 
P. Pinkham, of Sedgwick. With a frontisp 
ttle gives un account of her conuvers 

her Journal; a view of her love to the Sabt 
; eStracta trom her letters; ber 


' 
prece 
n3 pus. 
ith 
Sinpathy for the 
» Cred ‘distressing pains her 
love tu a lit- 
» together with 
P—, hept at the 


m the Narrative, 
sto tl ’ 1, an 


vered at the 


abstract of the 


Ito the above are,—Shetches of t lives of SARAH 


ARK ER, of Osterville, SUSan Baxscrort, of Mon- 
a Mrs. Sopuia W. Kimpatt, of West ¢ 
Aug 


AMHERST ACADEMY 
| comprises three departine te—the Classical, 
e School teachers The wo le 


is under the 
cipal, who 


ts bainished 
partment Ac 


ittended t 


otpetent as. 


n the Acad 
f. Hiteheue 
ving ; 
spared to » each department a 
» reader the school 2 of the best pla- 
young men for College, or giving them a 
{ English edueation. 
ton io Classical and Teachers department is 5 dol- 
lars per term—im English departinent 4 dolls., payable in 


Bourd may be had in the Academy—and 1 


n good families 
at vari prices, from LT dollar te 1,75 per week The 
Principal will take lads under his specu charge fur avear, 
or less time for a reasonable compensation. 

The fall term commences on the 24 Wednesday in Sep- 
tember next. Jw Amherst, August 9th, 1830 

GREENFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE school designated as ahove, recently opened it 
Greentield, Mass. has two prom 
To fit young men for College: 24, To atiord facilities for 
literary acquisitions, amd scientific 


rent olyects ba view Ist, 


wvestigations tu those 


| young men who are eng iged in these pursuis, but who do 


not design to go through a college course. 

Phe subscriber teels that he is not alone in the opinion, 
that schools with a similar design, and with equal advan- 
tuges are rare, 

It differs trom the numerous High Schools for boys; be- 
ng designed for those of greater age and attainments 

It difiers from common Academies; not being liable to 
the interruptions and hindrances, which arise from board. 
ing in different places ; and from the number being su great 
that talents of very different orders must he classed together. 


It differs from our Colleges in this respect; that while a 


ting himself exclusively to it. Attention is also paid to 
French, Spanish and German languages, 

The seholar has the use of Mathematical, Astronomic al, 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus; thus having the ad- 
vantage of being at the same time leaner, ¢ Xpermmentalist 
and practitiouer, Several years experience in the business 
of teaching has convinced the subseriber, that this course is, 
to a certain extent, preferable to that of instruction by lec- 
tures. 

Scholars will be received into the Institation at any time, 
when the number does not exceed twenty, to which number 
the school is limited. ; 

Those who wish to enter the school are requested to 
bring testimonials, as to moral character, &e. 

Jaues H. Corrin, Principal. 

Greenfield, August 1830 

For further information, the following gentiemen may be 
reterred to by permission, 7 

Rev. Jacob Abbot, Boston; Rev. William A. Hallo« k, 
New York City; Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. DD. Amberst 


| College; Horace Leavitt, Esq. Charleston, 8. C.; Rev. Mo- 
| ses Hallock, Plainfield, and ‘Thomas Allen, Esq. Hinsdale. 





tt August 11. 
NEW BOOKS. ae 


Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schools with a plan for 
conducting an Infant Class 


The Juvenile Speaker, by Samuel Putnam, author of 


| ** Analytieal Reader,’ &c. 


William’s New-York Annual Register for 


1550, 
contammg an Almanac 


Civil and Judicial List with Po- 
litical, Statistical, and other information respecting New- 
g 
York and United States. 
The Fruits of the Spirit, being a comprehensive view 


; we" : ‘ 
of the principal graces which adorn the Christian Charac ter, 


By J. Thornton. For sale by PERKINS & MARV IN, 
114 Washington Si Augus; 4. 


—~ 


IST Pp ; 

ics ae ublished, an Address delivered on the 

Winthrop’ a1 cere of the Arrival of Governor 

‘\ “harlestown. Delivered and” pul 

the request of the Charle ane Published ag 

pre 1 te Charlestown Lyceum. By Edward By. 
Lessons for Infant Schouls : 

an Infant Class, ‘ 
No. 1, Reflections on War, 
Second Edition. Aa Addre " 

mouth, April 28, 1830, betore the Soke s. vole 

| perance Societ. By Solomon Adams, Cor, — = 

| Society. For sale by PEIRCE & WILLIAMS. ” 

Aug. 4. : ‘ 9, Cornhill 

|. IN THE PRESS—TERENTU ANDRIA 

| lis anglicis illustravit Cranmore Wallace Ret 
tutis Academica. : 


28th of 


with a plan for conducti,, 
5 


by a Layman. 





Notu. 
in Usuin Juven. 
The above is intended to supply in part a de feet 

present course of classical study, iv the country in wh 
drama is vead at school er in college. r 

| trom a carefully expurgated edition, 

| Also a new edition of WALKER’S N EW 

| READER, with translutions on the Han i 

j arian plan. RICHARDSON, LORD, 


! Publishers. 


1h the 
cl 


— me 
Phe text is tah 


en 
LATIN 
itonian or He I. 
& HOLBROOK 
Aug. 4, ° 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


| For sale at the Depository of the 


Massachusetts Sq) 


| bath School Union.—No. 47 Cornhill “si 
| ag 8S. 8. Union's Publications. 
| The Bible Class Book, Nos. Land 2. by P 
y » Nos. and 2, Fisk , 
Conversations on the Bible, by Soedane. ead Aleem. 
| = os Bombay Missic i. 
ia oe - 


Ceylon do, 
s “¢ Sandwich Islan 
Juvenile Memoirs. os oe 


Maternal Tnstruction, or the History of Mrs. M 

her Children. — Memvir of S thf mighs, 
Memoir of John Arc hy a Cheroh 
Missionary Geography 

round the world, 7 
Parentv’s Monitor anc 
Sabbath Schoo 


Boston. 


urray and 
surrouglis, . 
ee young man, 
or the Progress of Ke ligion traced 
1 Teacher's Assistant, 2 vols. 

| Treasury, 2 vols, 

Select Memoirs of Pious Indivi luale, 2 wels. 
| The Stanwood Family; ov history of the Am. Tract Socje: 
A Short Account of Robert Cutts W hidden. : 

Miscellaneous. 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade, by the British Pa, 
liament, abvidged from ( larkson, 2 vols. 7 
} Memoiis of Horace Basaett Morse. 
do. 


: do. Rev. Thomas Sx ott, abridged for Sab. Sc} 
Custon y 


is of the Jews.——Sketches of Oxford ¢ our ‘ ve 

Story of Paradise Lost. for children, —S« riptural Selec ‘ 

Assembly’s Shorter Cate hisin, illustrated by 
Anecdotes. —— Isabella Campbell. . 

| Advice to a Young Christian, on the importance of 

at an elevated standard o 

, Life of the Rev. I 


In 


ions 


appropriate 


au ’ 
t prety; (by a Village Pastor a 
‘hilip Menry.—Do. of Rev. John Brow 
addition to the above, there is for sale at the Depos 
j tory upwards of four hundred other books of various Sides 
j and prices, suitable for Sabbath School Libraries 
| July 14. if ce, Dian, Agent 
| MEDICAL LECTURES. His 
| DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. The autumnal com 
| Lectures at the New-Hampshire Medical Lostitati 
the present vear will commence August 26th, and ¢ 
13 weeks. Lectures from four to sic daily, 
| a wy, Surgery, and Obsteties. By Dr. Mussey 
teory and practice of Physies ivsiokg nd t 
it tae besa! oe tafe : ysies, | liysi kgy, and Mate. 
Chemistry, Pharmacy 


| fessor Hale. 


1 
U 


uuin 


| 


» and Natural Philosophy—By Pro- 


: Lectures on Medical jurisprudence—By the several Pro- 
fessors. ‘ 

fr¢. @ hin ‘ 

US Surgical operations performed gratuitously before 
the cliss. For several years, the classes have had the op- 
' n ‘ 2 . 

portunity Of witnessing a considerable number of capital 
operations, 


| {> The anatomical museum, already extensive, and 
| caretully adapted to the purposes of instruction, will re- 
} ceive v tlurble additions, collected by Dr. Mussey during 
j the present season in Europe. ; 


The Lit rary also, will be 
enriched with be 


roks and plates, by the same means. 
Dart. Col. Hanover, N. H. July 1830. 

July 21. bw 
INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 
E. T. COOLIDGE offers his 


! services as a teacher 
} the ORGAN, Praso Forte, 


md SinGgise. For t 
ple ire ay ply at lis residence, No. 13, La Grange Plac 
Refer to Mr. Lowetr. Masos 
Piano Fortes tuned at short notice uf July 14 


HUPKINS ACADEMY. 

THE fall term of this matitution situated in the pl, 
village of Hadley, will commence on the first W atin 
September next under the instruction of 

Pzekine Russern, A.B Preceptor 

Miss Mary Dwieur, Preceptress, 
with sueh other 
lh hit sued in similar institur 
clu i gw French and Paintis Z, are taught im this A 

The Academy is furnished with a geod Plik sopliix 
Chemical Ayy watus and Globes, : 

Puition from $3 to >3,50 per quarter, 

Board, includ 


the m 


issistants as may be necessary, 
branches 


g washing, lights, &e. may be obta 


at respectable families { 631,50 per week 
- N. COOLIDGE, Jr. Secretar: 

Hadley, August 1850. ad \ i 
= At i 


ine 


PIANO FORTES 
MANUFACTURED and for sale at No. 402 Wasi 
ton Street, (opposite the Ls viston Market,) and Warra 
lo give siutishiction, ) 
retunded by 


N. B. 


or the purchaser may have bis 


T. GILBEKI 


Piano Fortes wed as above. 
* 





August 4 

NEW GOODS. 
EDWARD J. LONG, No. 
Marker 


} ment ol 


} European, French, and India Dry Goods, 
| 
| 


21 & 23 Cornh 
street,) will open this morning a 


Complete ass 


o 4 ‘ 
from the Boston and New York auctions, which will be run 
off exceedingly low. 


E. J. L. would observe to his friends 


mn arrangements he las lately made 
ly receiving Govus 7 


and customers tl 
she shall be constar 
Pa | every description in lis line fron 


roeve sources, and feels confident in Fusing that it will be 
e iaterest of purchasers to call g 
brown and ble | ng | 

I m an . iched Sheetings and Shirtiogs constantly 
on hand, by the bale, piece, or yard, us low as can be pure 


| Chased in this city. Ow July 14 


MAYNARD & NOYES, 
No. 13, and 15, Cornhill, (late Market Street.) 
HAVING receutly received from various sources, fresh 
supplies of articles in their dine sare enabled to offer to 
purchasers, at wholesale and retail, on favorable terms, a 
large assortment of 
DRUGS and MEDICINES, 
SURGEONS’ INSTRI MENTS, 
CHEMICAL ARTICLES, 
PERFUMERY, SOAPS, 
ILOGNE WATER, 
tUSHES, 
IERMOMETERS, 
IULL’S TRUSSES, &e. 
| M. &N. continue to manufacture SODA, ROCHELLI 
and SEIDLITZ POWDERS, INK POWDER, anc L! 
QUID INK, of superior quality, as usual 
MEDICINE CHESTS pot up with suitable direct 


) ’ 
Physicians’ Preser iptions, and family Medic 
with care. 4 : 


cf 
Hi 
TI 
I 


; u M ry 26. 
LIVERY STABLE. 
Messrs. PRATT & DODGE would respect! 


tice to the public geuerally, they have enlar ' 
| in the above line, and concluded an array gement with 
Nehemiah Leonard, Jr. by which they will be able t 
ish, at all times, during siz days in the wee k,t 
| Horses, Carriages, Conc hes, and every kind 
vehicles, on as reasonakle terms as at any 

ment in the city of Boston. Their Horses ; 
| rhages mostly new and elegant, and their atu 


‘<s = | oc 
| ne hall be unremitting. They wish it te be ex; 


le 

| derstood, they do not let Horses nor Carriages on the Se 

| bath day. Phey res wectfully solicit a share ot | 

| ; and look to those who are willog to heey 
Sabb 


| ith holy by example, as well asy recept, fur thew + 


ronige 


port. 
Their establishment ix to be found in Milk Street 
divect!y epposite Kilby Street. 
N.P Persons desirous of patronizing the above esta! 
| lishment, will find it very central to busmess 
| pectfally solicited to call. 


! 
| 
| 


| 


» Ami are res 
PRATT & DODGI 
Boston, June 23, 1830 3w 
{FSIN DAYS ONLY 
PIONEER STAGES. 
THESE excellent Lines of Post Con hes, runn 
tween Albany, Buffalo, Lewiston and Niagara I 
| passing through Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Canan 
Batavia, Rochester and Lockport. 

LEAVE Albany da ly, except the Sabhath.—On 
| No. 507, South Market-St. near the Steam-Bout La 
| —the Exgle Tavern:—the National and Columbian H 
j LEAVE Buffalo daily, except the 5 ibbath.— Other 
| the Buffalo House ; 
' 
! 


LEAVE Lewiston daily, at 4 o'clock in the morning, ex- 


cept the Sabbath ;—Office at Colt’s, Lewiston Hotel 
July 1, 1820. 2m 











WILLIS 








BENE 


ROOMS OF AMERIC 


52 Washington Stee 


Showing the want of 
U 
rise 
Number of clergymen, 
Number of Parishes (at 
Deaths per annum esti 
Whole No. Theologica 
Annual increase of cler 

Should this ratio o 
quire ‘wenry years 
gymen for the parishe 

In Twenty years 
Inited States will 
disproportion betwee 
be greatly increased 
should keep pace, 1 
of the country. 

The above facts an 
late editorial article tf 
entitled, what will be 
1850? 

‘The writer conel 
yous exertions are 
forth laborers. His 
church, in a wider s 
« The most importa 
presents itself'to the f 
CLERICAL EDUCATIO 
tention which its pa 
our Missionary Socie 
jnoperative, and the 
continue to be as it 
ble. Prespy 
Number of ordained mi 

do. Liccntiates, 
Total, ministers, E 
Whole No. Congr tie 
No. churches actually © 
Tncrease of ministers a 
year, aller deducting ¢ 
Jnerease of churches, veg 
Whole number of candid 
of preparatory study, 

The stated clerk 
marks, ‘© While the 
doubtedly feel thank 
mentality conferred uf 
deemen’s kingdom, it 
remember that the 1x 
Licentiates by all m 
emigration, has exd 
churches formed in he 
wer of 25, and that it 
unto the Lord of the 
iy multiply spiritual ls 
“ ‘The writer might | 
er ellorts are made t 
byterian church cant 
Twenty-five years, of 
has sunk into the gra 

latcresling 

The minister of G. 
Badger, the first m 
Western Reserve. 

An agent of the- 
thus writes respectir 
the cross of Christ. 

‘He is now seven 
been much delighted 
ot Clirist relate the lis 
many incidents which 
ed, that have deeply 
will show the value of 
ety intend to send intd 
the importance of beit 
tigue, in order to be ¢ 
ses. Such men are te 
missionary ground, i 
than ministers ofa dif 
ed as a soldier three y 
He was in many enga 
fell by his side, tightu 
served for services in 
After leaving the w 
education. He was 
no way toobtain assis 
There were no Edue 
Still he pursued and 
Theological educatio 
tled for fourteen years 
On being dismissed fr 
to go into the “ west 
here in 1800; and af 
he returned to the eas 
ly. He drove the § 
Erie, and made his ov 
first man that ever dre 
Alter laboring here a 
or four years longer 
spent four years as at 
dots. He then resu 
whites. He has had 
hard fareand fatigue 
atree by abear. It 
ter dark while riding i 
house, and the rain pr 
bear made an attack 
escape by climbing as 
during the night. T 
tree, snapping his tee 
the sleeping moments 
morning appeared, the 
sionary was suflered te 

has “ camped” in the 

out shelter, and some 

Mr. B. formed the 
serve, and has assiste: 
more. It must be ve 
the progress of impro 
since he came to thi 
school—no minister— 
fants, Now there is 
incorporated academy 
schools, besides num 
churches—not far fro 
not quite 100,000 inha 

Witnessed a large nua 

the subjecta there are 

i willadd one more 

nominal salary of $15 

$96, yet he has since 
ligation of between $ 
iety. I thought that 
esting to you, inasmue 
your Society promi 


An agent in New-Hi 
some of the towns of 
and those not a few, it 
point of self-demal and 
in endeavoring to su 
gospel. Au individus 
quainted, and probaly 





